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Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address 

Illness  at  Gettysburg 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other 
sources  illuminating  aspects  of  this  most 
well-known  Presidential  speech 
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Abraham  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Illness 


Armond  S  Goldman  and  Frank  C  Schmalstieg  Jr 


Summary:  When  Abraham  Lincoln  delivered  the  Gettysburg  Address,  he  was  weak  and 
dizzy;  his  face  had  a  ghastly  colour.  That  evening  on  the  train  to  Washington,  DC,  he  was 
febrile  and  weak,  and  suffered  severe  headaches.  The  symptoms  continued;  back  pains 
developed.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  illness,  a  widespread  scarlet  rash  appeared  that  soon 
became  vesicular.  By  the  tenth  day,  the  lesions  itched  and  peeled.  The  illness  lasted  three 
weeks.  The  final  diagnosis,  a  touch  of  varioloid,  was  an  old  name  for  smallpox  that  was 
later  used  in  the  20th  century  to  denote  mild  smallpox  in  a  partially  immune  individual. 
It  was  unclear  whether  Lincoln  had  been  immunized  against  smallpox.  In  that  regard, 
this  review  suggests  that  Lincoln  had  unmodified  smallpox  and  that  Lincoln's 
physicians  tried  to  reassure  the  public  that  Lincoln  was  not  seriously  ill.  Indeed,  the 
successful  conclusion  of  the  Civil  War  and  reunification  of  the  country  were  dependent 
upon  Lincoln's  presidency. 


Perhaps  the  most  famous  address  given  by  an 
American  in  the  19th  century  and  arguably  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  of  America  was 
Abraham  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address.  The  year 
was  1863.  The  nation  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
devastating  civil  war  that  led  to  the  pivotal  battle 
at  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania.1  After  a  bloody 
struggle  in  the  first  three  days  of  July,  Robert  E 
Lee's  Confederate  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was 
defeated  and  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Union  Army 
of  the  Potomac  led  by  George  Gordon  Meade.  By 


For  many  weeks  following  the  conflict,  the 
battlefield  at  Gettysburg  was  littered  with  the  dead 
and  wreckage  from  both  armies.  Little  by  little  the 
bodies  and  debris  were  removed,  the  wounded 
treated  and  evacuated  for  further  medical  care,  and 
many  thousands  of  dead  temporarily  buried  until  a 
permanent  burial  ground  could  be  established  on 
that  site.1-1 

Seventeen  acres  of  land  were  purchased  by  the 
Northern  states  for  a  national  cemetery  on  that  site 
for  the  fallen  soldiers.1-4  The  dedication  of  the 
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reported  in  this  journal  that  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt's 
paralytic  illness  was  most  likely  Guillain-Barre  syndrome. 
Correspondence:  Division  of  Immunology/ Allergy/Rheuma- 
tology, Department  of  Pediatrics,  The  Children's  Hospital,  The 
University  of  Texas  Medical  Branch,  301  University  Boule- 
vard, Galveston,  TX  77555-0369,  USA 
(email:  agoldman@utmb.edu;  agoldman@aoweb.net) 

Frank  C  Schmalstieg,  MD  PhD,  is  Professor  of  Pediatrics  at 
the  University  of  Texas  Medical  Branch  in  Galveston,  Texas, 
where  he  was  the  Director  of  Pediatric  Immunology/ Allergy/ 
Rheumatology.  His  research  concerns  mechanisms  of  genetic 
and  acquired  immunodeficiency  diseases,  including  those 
involving  leukocyte  adhesion  molecules  and  T-cell  develop- 
ment and  function  involving  adenosine  deaminase  and  the 
common  gamma  chain  found  in  certain  cytokine  receptors.  He 
has  also  conducted  in-depth  studies  of  and  made  many 
discoveries  concerning  the  molecular  mechanisms  of  inflam- 
matory lung  diseases. 


Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  wnetner 
that  nation  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated, 
can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that 
war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field,  as  a 
final  resting  place  for  those  who  gave  their  lives  that  this 
nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
should  do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  can  not  dedicate  -  we  can  not 
consecrate  -  we  can  not  hallow  -  this  ground.  The  brave 
men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  conse- 
crated it,  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The 
world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember  what  we  say 
here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us 
the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished 
work,  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  great 
task  remaining  before  us  -  that  from  these  honored  dead 
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Lincoln  Had  Smallpox  At  Gettysburg 
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It  is  not  generally  known  that,  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  delivered  his  Gettys- 
burg Address  on  November  19,  1863, 
he  was  suffering  from  the  early 
stages  of  a  dread  disease  called  small- 
pox. After  a  very  busy  day  touring 
the  battlefield,  meeting  people,  taking 
part  in  the  cemetery  dedication  and 
attending  a  political  meeting,  the 
President  left  Gettysburg  about  7 
P.M.  on  his  special  train  for  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  While  enroute  home, 
he  became  ill,  and,  while  lying  down 
in  the  drawing  room  of  his  railway 
coach,  towels  were  placed  on  his  fore- 
head to  relieve  a  severe  headache.  At 
first  it  was  thought  that  Lincoln  suf- 
fered from  fatigue,  but  later  his  ill- 
ness was  diagnosed  as  a  mild  case  of 
smallpox. 

The  medical  doctors  who  examined 
the  President  preferred  to  call  the  dis- 
ease varialoid,  which  is  a  mild  form 
of  smallpox  acquired  by  the  partially 
immune.  Consequently  the  Executive 
Mansion  was  not  quarantined,  but  it 
was  turned  into  a  kind  of  smallpox 
hospital,  and  White  House  staff  mem- 
bers were  advised  to  get  vaccinated  if 
they  had  not  already  done  so.  While 
the  disease  was  described  in  light 
form,  it  held  on  longer  than  was  ex- 
pected. Lincoln  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  bed,  and  was  attended  by  Dr. 
Robert  King  Stone,  his  family  physi- 
cian. The  disease  was  accompanied  by 
fever,  and  Lincoln  suffered  chiefly 
from  severe  pains  in  his  head. 

According  to  the  chronological  cal- 
endar, Lincoln  Day  by  Day,  1861-1865, 
the  President  conducted  business  as 
usual  on  November  20th,  although  he 
may  not  have  been  feeling  well.  Upon 
being  informed  that  he  suffered  a 
mild  case  of  smallpox,  he  quipped  the 
following  day  that,  "Now  I  have 
something  to  give  to  everybody."  On 
November  21st  through  November 
25th,  Lincoln,  while  up  and  down, 
carried  a  light  work  load,  and  is  re- 
ported to  have  retired  early  on  the 
25th  feeling  unwell.  The  following 
day,  November  26th,  the  President 
was  confined  to  his  sick  room,  and  the 
next  day  he  was  forbidden  by  his 
physician  from  receiving  visitors  or 
interviewing  members  of  his  cabinet. 

On  November  26th,  John  Hay,  the 
President's  assistant  secretary,  made 
the  following  entry  in  his  diary,  "The 
President  is  sick  in  bed — bilious."  It 
was  on  November  27th,  that  Lincoln 


sent  a  pencilled  note  to  William  H. 
Seward  about  his  condition : 

"Hon  Secretary  of  State  I  am 
improved  but  I  cannot 
meet  the  cabinet  today 

A.  Lincoln 

Nov.  27,  1863" 
On  November  28th,  the  Washing- 
ton Star  informed  its  readers  that, 
"The  President  is  reported  to  be  much 
better  this  morning,"  The  New  York 
Herald,  on  November  30th,  reporting 
the  news  the  day  before,  carried  the 
statement  that,  "President  Lincoln  is 
much  better  to-day,  and  will  be  able 
to  resume  his  official  duties  to-morrow 
or  next  day."  Edward  Bates  wrote  in 
his  diary  that  the  "President  has  been 
sick  ever  since  Thursday  (November 
26th)."  The  Chicago  Tribune  of  De- 
cember 1st,  reported  that  (Nov.  30th), 
"Lincoln  (was)  still  confined  to  bed 
but  resumes  work  on  (his)  message  to 
Congress."  On  December  1st,  the 
Washington  Star  carried  the  news 
that  the  "President  is  steadily  recov- 
ering from  his  indisposition  and  it  is 
not  doubted  that  he  will  in  a  day  or 
two  be  equal  to  the  active  resumption 
of  his  arduous  duties."  William  E. 
Barton  in  his  book  President  Lincoln 
made  the  statement:  "Lincoln  had  to 


be  well  by  that  time,  for  on  December 
eighth  Congress  convened." 

Some  of  the  nation's  newspapers 
magnified  the  nature  and  extent  of 
Lincoln's  illness  which  prompted  the 
London  Spectator  to  speculate  on  the 
effect  of  the  war  if  the  President's 
illness  should  prove  terminal.  Accord- 
ing to  Milton  H.  Shutes,  Lincoln  And 
The  Doctors,  the  English  newspaper 
even,  "published  a  brief  description  of 
Lincoln's  successor,  Vice-President 
Hannibal  Hamlin,  and  closed  with 
this  contribution:  'Let  us  hope,  how- 
ever, that  there  will  be  no  occasion 
for  the  curious  medley  of  associations 
suggested  by  the  substitution  of  a 
Hannibal  in  the  political  patriarchate 
for  an  Abraham.'  " 

The  Collected  Works  Of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Vol.  VII,  1863-1864,  edited 
by  Roy  P.  Basler  indicates  that  Lin- 
coln wrote  twenty  letters,  orders,  tele- 
grams and  authorizations  from  No- 
vember 20th  to  December  2nd,  not  in- 
cluding the  pencilled  note  to  Seward 
dated  November  27th.  These  written 
communications  were  addressed  to 
Zachary  Chandler,  Edward  Everett, 
George  G.  Meade,  Robert  C.  Schenck, 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  E.  P.  Evans,  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward,  Green  C.  Smith,  Seth 
Eastman  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  In 
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From  Lincoln  Memorial  University 

Lincoln's  letter  written  the  day  following  his  Gettysburg  Address  regarding  a 
condemned  lieutenant  by  the  name  of  King. 
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From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

This  interesting  little  card  was  first  published  in  facsimile  in  Lincoln  Lore. 
No.  1433,  dated  July,  1957,  page  4.  It  is  one  of  the  few  written  reference 
made  by  Lincoln  concerning  his  illness.  Other  written  references  are  to  be 
found  in  letters  to  George  Opdyke  and  others.  Dec.  2,  1863,  and  Governor 
Andrew  G.  Curtin,  Dec.  9,  1863. 


not  one  instance  did  Lincoln  mention 
his  illness. 

An  index  as  to  Lincoln's  condition 
during  the  period  of  his  illness  might 
be  determined  by  the  amount  of  his 
correspondence. 

Nov.  20,  1863       9  messages 
Nov.  21,  1863       1  message 
Nov.  22,  1863       1  message 
Nov.  23,  1863       3  messages 
Nov.  24,  1863       2  messages 
Nov.  25,  1863       4  messages 
Nov.  26  to  Dec.  2  no  messages 
However,  during  those  days  of  seem- 
ing   inactivity,    Lincoln    may  have 
worked  on  his  Annual    Message  to 
Congress  of  December  8,  1863. 

During  the  period  of  Lincoln's  ill- 
ness, he  was  forced  to  take  action  on 
cases  of  desertion  submitted  to  him 
by  the  military  authorities.  As  these 
involved  the  death  sentence  unless 
counter-manded  by  the  President,  one 
can  understand  the  anxiety  suffered 
by  the  ailing  Lincoln.  In  dealing  with 
some  half-dozen  soldiers  involved, 
Lincoln  took  a  dim  view  of  involking 
the  death  sentence  before  a  firing 
squad,  except  in  one  instance,  Lincoln 
lost  patience  where  the  deserter  wrote 
letters  persuading  others  to  desert. 
However,  even  this  deserter  finally 
had  his  death  sentence  revoked. 

One  case,  which  must  have  annoyed 
the  sick  patient  no  end,  was  the  sen- 
tence of  the  First  Lieutenant  Edward 
King,  Company  H,  Sixty-sixth  New 
York  Infantry.  On  Friday,  November 
20th,  the  wife  of  this  sentenced  man 
secured  an  appointment  with  the 
President  in  order  that  she  might 
discuss  the  case  of  her  husband's 
court-martial.  So  intelligently  did  she 
state  her  case,  and  so  grieved  was 
this  woman  in  distress,  that  she  was 
able  to  impress  the  kindly  Lincoln  re- 
garding her  husband's  innocence.  How- 
ever, she  failed  to  give  the  President 
her  husband's  name. 

It  is  to  be  assumed  that  Lincoln  had 


agreed  to  suspend  the  sentence  of  the 
condemned  officer  until  he  could  re- 
view the  case.  Very  likely,  he  gave 
the  wife  that  promise.  When  she  left 
the  White  House,  the  wife  gave  Lin- 
coln what  she  considered  ample  data 
pertaining  to  the  court-martial.  How- 
ever, on  examining  the  material, 
Lincoln  was  at  a  loss  to  know  the 
name  of  the  condemned  lieutenant.  He 
surmised  the  name  was  King.  So,  on 
the  morning  of  the  20th  of  November. 
1863,  Lincoln  wrote  to  Major  General 
Meade  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
the  following  letter: 

"If  there  is  a  man  by  the 
name  of  King  under  sentence 
to  be  shot,  please  suspend 
execution  till  further  order, 
and  send  record." 
A  further  study  of  the  document 
concerning  the  case  revealed  the  sig- 
nature of  "Mrs.  Anna  S.  King'',  but 
not  the  full  name  of  the  condemned 
lieutenant.  So  much  was  Lincoln  con- 
cerned with  this  trying  problem  that 
he  wrote  a  second  letter  on  the  same 
day  to  General  Meade  as  follows: 
"An  intelligent  woman  in  deep 
distress  called  this  morning, 
saying  her  husband,  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  was  to  be  shot  next 
Monday  for  desertion,  and 
putting  a  letter  in  my  hand, 
upon  which  I  relied  for 
particulars,  she  left 
without  mentioning  a  name  or 
other  particulars  by  which  to 
identify  the  case. 
"On  opening  the  letter  I  found 
it  equally  vague,  having  nothing 
to  identify  by  except  her  own 
signature,  which  seems  to  be 
Mrs.  Anna  S.  King!  I  could  not 
again  find  her.  If  you  have 
a  case  which  you  shall  think 
is  probably  the  one  intended, 
please  apply  my  dispatch  of  this 
morning  to  it." 
The  ensuing  correspondence  of  Gen- 


eral Meade  regarding  Lieutenant  Ed- 
ward King  is  unknown.  However,  the 
sentence  was  commuted  to  imprison- 
ment on  the  Dry  Tortugas,  May  13, 
1864.  An  interesting  postscript  to  this 
affair  revealed,  through  correspond- 
ence from  Lincoln's  secretaries,  John 
Nicolay  and  John  Hay  to  Joseph  Holt, 
Judge  Advocate  General,  how  Mrs. 
King  was  swindled  by  "An  officer  who 
gave  his  name  as  Captain  Parker  Co. 
M.  12th  Pa  Cavalary,  who  promised 
for  $300  to  get  her  husband  pardoned 
— claimed  to  know  you,  &  got  all  the 
money  the  poor  creature  had." 

One  anxiety  the  sick  President  was 
spared  was  the  recovery  of  his  son, 
Tad,  who  may  also  have  suffered  from 
the  same  light  form  of  smallpox. 
However,  some  doctors  diagnosed  the 
illness  as  scarlatina.  On  November 
20th,  Lincoln  wrote  Edward  Everett, 
and  among  other  things,  revealed  that, 
"Our  sick  boy,  for  whom  you  kindly 
inquire,  we  hope  is  past  the  worst." 
The  Washington  Star,  November  28th, 
reported  that,  "The  President's  young- 
est son,  who  has  been  sick  for  some 
time  past  with  scarlatina,  was  much 
better  today." 

Now  that  both  the  President  and 
Tad  were  well  on  the  way  to  complete 
recovery  in  early  December,  the  First 
Lady,  went  on  a  four  day  trip.  The 
press,  however,  continued  to  report  on 
the  President's  health.  The  Chicago 
Tribune,  Dec.  11th,  stated  that,  "Lin- 
coln's health  much  improved;  he  sees 
visitors  with  special  business."  The 
Washington  Chronicle  (Dec.  11)  re- 
ported that,  "President  Lincoln,  we 
are  happy  to  state,  is  now  convales- 
cent, and  yesterday  passed  several 
hours  in  the  transaction  of  official 
business."  It  appears,  however,  that 
on  December  ?2th,  Lincoln  suffered  a 
setback.  Orville  H.  Browning  re- 
corded in  his  diary  the  following 
entry,  "President  sees  no  callers  to- 
day because  of  illness."  On  December 
15th,  the  Washington  Star  reported 
that,  "The  President  this  morning  was 
able  to  be  in  his  office  and  attend 
to  business." 

Meanwhile,  the  Capitol  City  con- 
tinued to  fear  the  smallpox  scourge. 
Robert,  the  eldest  son,  a  Harvard 
student,  proposed  to  bring  some 
friends  to  Washington  for  a  White 
House  visit,  but  the  President  on 
January  19,  1864,  telegraphed  his  son 
that,  "There  is  a  good  deal  of  small- 
pox here.  Your  friends  must  judge 
for  themselves  whether  they  aught  to 
come  or  not."  Apparently  the  de- 
cision Robert's  young  friends  made 
was  to  accept  the  invitation,  because 
a  telegram  from  Robert,  then  in 
Washington,  to  Fred  P.  Anderson,  at 
the  Astor  House  in  New  York  City, 
dated  January  24,  1864,  conveys  this 
message:  "Bring  Robeson  along  with 
you — Come  tomorrow."  At  the  bottom 
of  the  telegram,  there  is  a  typical 
fatherly  endorsement,  "Charge  to  me 
A.  Lincoln,"  written  in  his  well  known 
hand. 
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Experts:  Pox  seriously  sickened  Lincoln 


■  Lincoln  told  he  had  cold,  "bilious  fever,"  before  his  smallpox  was  diagnosed 

•  New  review  of  symptoms  suggests  case  was  more  severe  than  had  been  thought 

•  Smallpox  only  human  disease  to  have  been  fully  eliminated  by  vaccination 


HOUSTON,  Texas  (Reuters)  -  U.S.  President  Abraham  Lincoln  may  have  come  closer  than  previously  realized  to  dying  from 
smallpox  shortly  after  delivering  his  Gettysburg  Address,  medical  researchers  said  Thursday. 

After  giving  the  Civil  War  speech,  Lincoln  became  ill  with  symptoms  of  smallpox:  high  fever,  weakness,  severe  pain  in  the  head  and 
back,  "prostration"  -  an  old-fashioned  word  for  extreme  fatigue  -  and  skin  eruptions  that  lasted  for  three  weeks  in  late  1863. 

Lincoln's  doctors  told  the  ailing  president  he  suffered  from  a  cold  or  a  "bilious  fever"  before  one  physician  told  him  he  had  a  mild  form 
of  smallpox. 

"Lincoln's  physicians  attempted  to  reassure  him  that  his  disease  was  a  mild  form  of  smallpox,  but  that  may  have  been  to  prevent  the 
public  from  fearing  that  Lincoln  was  dying,"  said  Dr.  Armond  Goldman,  emeritus  professor  of  pediatrics  at  the  University  of  Texas 
Medical  Branch  in  Galveston. 

Smallpox,  which  was  eradicated  in  1979,  was  widespread  in  the  1800s  and  killed  30  percent  of  first-time  victims. 

There  was  a  very  crude  vaccine,  but  few  people  were  immunized  in  the  19th  century.  Those  who  were  immunized  could  become 
infected,  but  with  a  mild  form  of  the  disease.  Historians  had  assumed  that  Lincoln  had  this  mild  form  and  had  been  immunized. 

But  Goldman  and  co-researcher  Frank  Schmalstieg  studied  descriptions  of  Lincoln's  symptoms.  It  appears  he  had  the  more  severe 
infection  that  suggests  he  had  not  been  immunized,  they  reported  in  the  Journal  of  Medical  Biography. 

"His  death  due  to  smallpox  would  have  undoubtedly  changed  the  subsequent  history  of  the  country,"  Goldman  said  in  a  statement. 

"At  the  least,  the  goals  that  were  attained  during  the  rest  of  Lincoln's  presidency  would  have  been  obtained  less  rapidly  and  perhaps 
less  completely." 

Lincoln  delivered  his  Gettysburg  Address  on  the  site  of  a  Pennsylvania  battlefield  in  November  1863.  In  1864,  under  Lincoln's 
leadership,  U.S.  armies  began  decisive  campaigns  against  Confederate  forces  leading  to  the  collapse  of  the  rebellion  by  southern 
states  in  spring  1865. 

Lincoln  died  on  April  15,  1865,  after  being  shot  the  night  before  by  actor  John  Wilkes  Booth. 

Smallpox,  eradicated  after  a  global  vaccination  campaign,  remains  the  only  human  disease  to  have  been  fully  eliminated  by 
vaccination. 

Samples  of  the  virus  remain  under  lock  and  key  however,  and  vaccination  of  the  U.S.  military  and  some  key  health  and  emergency 
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workers  has  been  resumed  because  of  fears  the  virus  could  be  used  as  a  biological  weapon. 
Copyright  2007  Reuters.  All  rights  reserved. This  material  may  not  be  published,  broadcast,  rewritten,  or  redistributed. 

Find  this  article  at: 

http://edition.cnn.com/2007/HEALTH/05/17/smallpox.lincoln.reut 

D  Check  the  box  to  include  the  list  of  links  referenced  in  the  article. 
©  2007  Cable  News  Network. 
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AP  MEDICAL  WRITER 

CHICAGO  —  Abraham  Lincoln  has  been  dead  for  142  years,  but  he  still  manages  to  make  medical  headlines,  this 
time  from  doctors  who  say  he  had  a  bad  case  of  smallpox  when  he  delivered  the  Gettysburg  Address. 

Physicians  in  Baltimore  said  last  week  that  Lincoln  might  have  survived  being  shot  if  today's  medical  technology 
had  existed  in  1865.  Last  year,  University  of  Minnesota  researchers  suggested  that  a  genetic  nerve  disorder  rather 
than  the  long-speculated  Marfan  syndrome  might  have  caused  his  clunky  gait. 

"If  you  play  doctor,  it's  difficult  to  shut  down  the  diagnostic  process"  when  reading  about  historical  figures,  said 
Dr.  Armond  Goldman,  an  immunology  specialist  and  professor  emeritus  at  the  University  of  Texas  Medical 
Branch  in  Galveston.  He  and  a  colleague  "diagnosed"  serious  smallpox  in  Lincoln  after  scouring  historical 
documents,  biographies  and  old  newspaper  clippings. 

Their  report  appears  in  May's  Journal  of  Medical  Biography. 

"Lincoln  is  such  a  famous  figure  in  American  life  that  people  are  just  automatically  drawn  to  him,"  Goldman 
said. 

Heart  illness,  eye  problems  and  depression  are  among  other  ailments  modern-day  doctors  have  investigated  in  the 
1 6th  president. 

But  smallpox  is  the  one  that  might  come  as  the  biggest  surprise  to  the  general  public,  especially  if  Lincoln  had  it 
when  he  spoke  at  Gettsburg. 

According  to  Goldman  and  co-author  Dr.  Frank  Schmalstieg,  Lincoln  fell  ill  Nov.  1 8,  the  day  before  giving  the 
speech  in  Pennsylvania. 

When  Lincoln  arrived  at  the  battlefield  to  dedicate  a  cemetery  for  the  fallen  soldiers,  he  was  weak,  dizzy,  and  his 
face  "had  a  ghastly  color,"  according  to  the  report. 

On  the  train  back  to  Washington  that  evening,  Lincoln  was  feverish  and  had  severe  headaches.  Then  he 
developed  back  pains,  exhaustion  and  a  widespread  scarlet  rash  that  turned  blister-like.  A  servant  who  tended  to 
Lincoln  during  the  three-week  illness  later  developed  smallpox  and  died  in  January  1864. 

The  smallpox  theory  isn't  news  to  many  historians,  although  some  say  documents  suggest  Lincoln  had  a  mild 
form  of  the  disease. 

"In  historians'  minds,  it  really  doesn't  matter  too  much  if  he  was  suffering  from  the  slightly  milder  case  or  more 
serious  disease,"  said  Kim  Bauer,  head  of  the  Lincoln  Heritage  Project  in  Decatur.  "It  was  still  severe  enough  that 
people  were  still  concerned." 

Rodney  Davis,  a  Lincoln  historian  at  Illinois'  Knox  College,  said  people  who  don't  read  Lincoln  biographies  may 
not  know  about  his  smallpox,  but  "it's  not  anything  that's  ever  been  suppressed.  It's  just  never  been  all  that 
significant  given  the  highlights  of  his  career." 
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Citing  an  autobiography  of  J.M.T.  Finney  Jr.,  an  early  20th  century  surgeon,  the  report  says  a  physician 
summoned  by  Lincoln's  personal  doctor  diagnosed  a  mild  form  of  smallpox.  Upon  hearing  the  contagious 
diagnosis,  the  report  says,  Lincoln  joked  that  while  he  was  constantly  hounded  by  people  who  wanted  something 
from  him,  "Tor  once  in  my  life  as  President,  I  find  myself  in  a  position  to  give  everybody  something!'" 

The  authors  in  the  May  journal  argue  that  Lincoln's  symptoms  suggest  it  was  instead  full-blown  smallpox,  which 
was  common  at  the  time  and  killed  many  Civil  War  soldiers  despite  an  early  vaccine. 

It  is  unclear  if  Lincoln  was  ever  vaccinated,  the  authors  wrote.  There  are  few  descriptions  of  his  disease,  and 
notes  from  his  personal  physician  that  might  shed  more  light  have  not  been  found,  they  said. 

If  Lincoln  had  smallpox,  it's  unclear  where  he  got  it.  Goldman  and  Schmalstieg  suggest  it  might  have  been  from 
Lincoln's  10-year-old  son,  Tad,  who  was  bedridden  with  a  feverish  illness  and  rash  around  the  same  time.  But 
that  is  speculation  since  details  of  what  sickened  Tad  are  not  known,  the  authors  said. 

Dr.  William  Schaffner,  an  infectious  disease  specialist  at  Vanderbilt  University  who  scanned  the  report  and  just 
finished  reading  a  Lincoln  biography,  said  he's  skeptical  that  Lincoln  had  any  form  of  smallpox. 

"I  find  the  argument  entrancing,  but  I  don't  find  it  convincing,"  Schaffner  said. 

Lincoln's  symptoms  could  have  been  chickenpox  or  scarlet  fever,  a  strep  infection  that  also  can  cause  a  blister- 
like rash,  Schaffner  said. 

"Here  we  are  in  the  21st  century  and  we're  trying  to  know  and  understand  and  read  language  of  physicians  in  the 
1850s,"  Schaffner  said. 


On  the  Net: 

Journal:  http://www.rsmpress.co.uk/imb.htm 

(This  version  CORRECTS  that  the  findings  about  Lincoln's  shooting,  not  smallpox,  were  announced  in 
Baltimore.) 
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